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ANALYSIS OP HEGEL'S JESTHETIGS. 

Translated ftom the French of Ch. Behabd, by J. A. Martung. 



Part III. 

System of the Particclab Arts. 

Under tlie head of " System of the Par- 
ticular Arts," Ilc-gel sets forth, in this 
third part, the theory of each of the arts — 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Muiic 
and Poetry, 

Before proceeding to the division of the 
arts, he ghmces at the different styles 
which distinguish the different epochs of 
their development. lie reduces them to 
three styles : the simple or severe, the 
ideal or beautiful, and the graceful. 

1. At first the simple and natural style 
presents itself to us, but it is not the 
truly natural or true simplicity. That 
supposes a previous perfection. Primi- 
tive simplicity is gross, confused, rigid, 
inanimate. Art In its infancy is heavy 
and trilling, destitute of life and liberty, 
without expression, or vrith an exagger- 
ated vivacity. Still harsh and rude in its 
commencements, it becomes -by degrees 
master of form, and learns to unite it 
intimately with content. It arrives thus at 
a severe beauty. This style is the Beauti- 
ful in its lofty simplicity. It is restricted 
to reproducing a subject with its essential 
traits. Disdaining grace and ornament, it 
contents itself with the general and grand 
expression which springs from the subject, 
without the artist's exhibiting himself and 
revealing his personality in it. 

2. Next in order comes the beautiful 
style, the ideal and pure style, which 
holds the mean between simple expression 
and a marked tendency to the graceful. 
Its character is vitality, combined with a 
calm and beautiful grandeur. Grace is 
not wanting, but there is rather a natural 
carelessness, a simple complacency, than 
the desire to please — a beauty indifferent 
to the exterior charms which blossom of 
themselves upon the surface. Such is the 
ideal of the beautiful style — the style of 
Phidias and Homer. It is the culminating 
point of art. 



3. But this movement is short. The 
ideal style passes quickly to the graceful, 
to the agreeable. Here appears an aim 
different from that of the realization of 
the beautiful, which pure art ought to 
propose to itself, to wit : the intention of 
pleasing, of producing an impression on 
the soul. Hence arise works of a style 
elaborate with art, and a certain seeking 
for external embellishments. The subject 
is no more the principal thing. The at- 
tention of the artist is distracted by orna- 
ments and accessories — by the decorations, 
the trimmings, the simpering airs, the at- 
titudes and graceful postures, or the vivid 
colors and the attractive forms, the luxury 
of ornaments and draperies, the learned 
making of verse. But the general effect 
remains without grandeur and without no- 
bleness. Beautiful proportions and grand 
masses give place to moderate dimensions, 
or are masked with ornaments. The 
graceful style begets the style for effect, 
which is an exaggeration of it. The art 
then becomes altogether conspicuous; it 
calls the attention of the spectator by 
everything that can strike the senses. The 
artist surrenders to it his personal ends 
and his design. In this species of tete- 
a-tete with the public, there is betrayed 
through all, the desire of exhibiting his 
wit, of attracting admiration for his abil- 
ity, his skill, his power of execution. 
This art— without naturalness, full of co- 
quetry, of artifice and affectation, the op- 
posite of the severe style which yields 
nothing to the public — is the style of the 
epochs of decadence. Frequently it has 
recourse to a last artifice, to the affec- 
tation of profundity and of simplicity, 
which is then only obscurity, a mysterious 
profundity which conceals an absence of 
ideas and a real impotence. This air of 
mystery, which parades itself, is in its 
turn, hardly better than coquetry ; the 
principle is the same — the desire of pro- 
ducing an effect. 
The author then passes to the Division 
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of the Arts. The common method classes 
them according to their means of repre- 
sentation, and the senses to which they 
are addressed. Two senses only are af- 
fected by the perception of the beautiful ; 
sight, which perceives forms and colors, 
and hearing, which perceives sounds. 
Hence the division into arts of design and 
musical art. Poetry, which employs 
speech, and addresses itself to the imag- 
ination, forms a domain apart. Without 
discarding this division, Hegel combines 
it with another more philosophical princi- 
ple of classification, and one which is 
taken no longer from the external means 
of art, but from their internal relation to 
the very content of the ideas which it is 
to represent. 

Art has for object the representation of 
the ideal. The arts ought then to be 
classed according to the measure in \Vhich 
they are more or less capable of express- 
ing it. This gradation will have at the 
same time the advantage of corresponding 
to historic progress, and to the funda- 
mental forms of art previously studied. 

According to this principle, the arts 
marshal themselves, and succeed one 
another, to form a regular and complete 
system, thus : 

1. First Architecture presents itself. 
This art, in fact, is incapable of repre- 
senting an idea otherwise than in a vague, 
indeterminate manner. It fashions the 
masses of inorganic nature, according to 
the laws of matter and geometrical pro- 
portions ; it disposes them with regularity 
and symmetry in such a manner as to 
offer to the eyes an image which is a sim- 
ple reflex of the spirit, a dumb symbol of 
the thought. Architecture is at the same 
time appropriated to ends which are for- 
eign to it:< it is destined to furnish a 
dwelling tor man and a temple for Divin- 
ity ; it must shelter under its roof, in its 
enclosure, the other arts, and, in particu- 
lar, sculpture and painting. 

For these reasons architecture should, 
historically and logically, be placed first 
in the series of the arts. 

2. In a higher rank is Sculpture, which 
already exhibits spirit under certain de- 
terminate traits. Its object, in fact, is 



spirit individualized, revealed by the hu- 
man form and its living organism. Under 
this visible appearance, by the features of 
the countenance, and the proportions of 
the body, it expresses ideal beauty, divine 
calmness, serenity — in a word, the classic 
ideal. 

3. Although retained in the world of 
visible forms. Painting oflTers a higher de- 
gree of spirituality. To form, it adds the 
different phases of visible appearance, 
the illusions of perspective, color, light 
and shades, and thereby it becomes capa- 
ble, not only of reproducing the various 
pictures of nature, but also of expressing 
upon canvas the most profound sentiments 
of the human soul, and all the scenes of 
ethical life. 

4. But, as an expression of sentiment. 
Music still surpasses painting. What it 
expresses is the soul itself, in its most in- 
timate and profound relatiions; and this 
by a sensuous phenomenon, equally invis- 
ible, instantaneous, intangible — sound — 
sonorous vibrations, which resound in the 
abysses of the soul, and agitate it 
throughout. 

5. All these arts culminate in Poetry, 
which includes them and surpasses them, 
and whose superiority is due to its mode 
of expression — speech. It alone is capa- 
ble of expressing all ideas, all sentiments, 
all passions, the highest conceptions of 
the intelligence, and the most fugitive 
impressions of the soul. To it alone is 
given to represent an action in its com- 
plete development and in all its phases. 
It is the universal art — its domain is un- 
limited. Hence it is divided into many 
species, of which the principal are epic, 
lyric and dramatic poetry. 

These five arts form the complete and 
organized system of the arts. Others, 
such as the art of gardening, dancing, en- 
graving, etc., are only accessories, and 
more or less connected with the preced- 
ing. They have not the right to occupy a 
distinct place in a general theory ; they 
would only introduce confusion, and dis- 
figure the fundamental type which is pe- 
culiar to each of them. 

Such is the division adopted' by Hegel. 
He combines it, at the same time, with his 
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general division of the forms of the his- 
toric development of art. Thus architect- 
ure appears to him to correspond more 
particularly to the symbolic ij^e; sculp- 
ture is the classic art, par excellence ; 
painting and music fill the category of the 
romantic arts. Poetry, as art universal, 
belongs to all epochs. 

I. Architecture. — In the' study of archi- 
tecture, Hegel follows a purely historic 
method. He limits himself to describing 
and characterizing its principal forms in 
the different epochs of history. This art, 
in fact, lends itself to an abstract theory 
less than the others. There are here few 
principles to establish ; and when we de- 
part from generalities, we enter into the 
domain of mathematical laws, or into the 
technical applications, foreign to pure 
science. It remains, then, only to deter- 
mine the sense and the character of its 
monuments, in their relation to the spirit 
of the people, and the epochs to which 
they belong. It is to this point of view 
that the author has devoted himself. The 
division which he adopts on this subject, 
and the manner in which he explains it, 
are as follows : 

The object of architecture, independent 
of the positive design and the use to 
which its monuments are appropriated, is 
to express a general thought, by forma 
borrowed from inorganic nature, by masses 
fashioned and disposed according to the 
laws of geometry and mechanics. But 
whatever may be the ideas and the im- 
pressions which the appearance of an edi- 
fice produces, it never furnishes other than 
an obscure and enigmatic emblem. The 
thought is vaguely represented by those 
material forms which spirit itself does not 
animate. 

If such is the nature of this art, it fol- 
lows that, essentially symbolic, it must 
predominate in that first epoch of history 
which is distinguished by the symbolic 
character of its monuments. It must show 
itself there freer, more independent of 
practical utility, not subordinated to a 
foreign end. Its essential object ought to 
be to express ideas, to present emblems, to 
symbolize the beliefs of those peoples, in- 
capable ai they are of otherwise express- 



ing them. It is the proper language of 
such an epoch — a language enigmatic and 
mysterious ; it indicates the efi'ort of the 
imagination to represent ideas, still vague. 
Its monuments are problems proposed to 
future ages, and which as yet are but im- 
perfectly comprehended. 

Such is the character of oriental Archi- 
tecture. There the end is valueless or ac- 
cessory; the symbolic expression is the 
principal object. Architecture is independ- 
ent, and sculpture is confounded with it. 

The monuments of Greek and Roman 
architecture present a wholly different 
character. Here, the aim of utility ap- 
pears clearly distinct from expression. 
The purpose, the design of the monument 
comes out in an evident manner. It is a 
dwelling, a shelter, a temple, etc. 

Sculpture, for its part, is detached from 
architecture, and assigns its end to it. 
The image of the god, enclosed in the 
temple, is the principal object. The tem- 
ple is only a shelter, an external attendant. 
Its forms are regulated according to the 
laws of numbers, and the proportions of a 
learned eurythmy ; but its true orna- 
ments are furnished to it by sculpture. 
Architecture ceases then to be independ- 
ent and symbolic ; it becomes dependent, 
subordinated to a positive end. 

As to Christian architecture or that of 
the Middle Ages, it presents the union of 
the two preceding characteristics. It is at 
once devoted to a useful end, and emi- 
nently expressive or symbolic — dependent 
and independent. The temple is the house 
of God; it is devoted to the uses and cere- 
monies of worship, and shows throughout 
its design in its forms; but at the same 
time these symbolize admirably the Chris- 
tian idea. 

Thus the symbolic, classic and romantic 
forms, borrowed from history, and which 
mark the whole development of art, serve 
for the division and classification of the 
forms of architecture. This being espe- 
cially the art which is exercised in the do- 
main of matter, the essential point to be 
distinguished is whether the monument 
which is addressed to the eyes includes in 
itself its own meaning, or whether it is 
considered as a means to a, foreign end. 
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or finally whether, although in the service 
of a foreign end, it preserves its independ- 
ence. 

The basis of the division being thus 
placed, Ilegel justifies it by describing the 
characters of the monuments belonging to 
these three epochs. All this descriptive 
part can not be analyzed : we are obliged 
to limit ourselves to securing a comprehen- 
sion of the general features, and to noting 
the most remarkable points. 

(a) Since the distinctive characteristic of 
symbolic architecture is the expression of 
a general thought, without other end than 
the jcpreseutatiou of it, the interest in its 
monuments is less in their positive design 
than in the religious conceptions of the 
people, who, not having other means of 
expression, have embodied their thought, 
still vague and confused, in these gigantic 
masses and these colossal images. Entire 
nations know not how otherwise to express 
their religious beliefs. Hence the sym- 
bolic character of the structures of the 
Babylonians, the Indians and the Egyp- 
tians, of those works which absorbed the 
life of those peoples, and whose meaning 
we seek to explain to ourselves. 

It is difficult to follow a regular order in 
the absence of chronology, when we re- 
view the multiplicity of ideas and forms 
which these monuments and these symbols 
present. Ilegol thinks, nevertheless, that 
he is able to establish the following grada- 
tions : 

In the first rank are the simplest monu- 
ments, such as seem only designed to serve 
as a bond of union to entire nations, or to 
difl'erent nations. Such gigantic structures 
as the tower of Bolus or Babylon, upon 
the shores of the Euphrates, present the 
image of the union of the peoples before 
their dispersion. Community of toil and 
efi'ort is the aim and the very idea of the 
work ; it is the common work of their 
united efforts, the symbol of the dissolu- 
tion of the primitive family and of the 
formation of a vaster society. 

In a rank more elevated, appear the mon- 
uments of a more determined character, 
where is noticeable a mingling of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, although they be- 
long to the former. Such are those sym- 



bols which, in the East, represent the 
generative force of nature; the phallus 
and th6 lingam scattered in so great num- 
bers throughout Phrygia and Syria, and 
of which India is the principal seat; in 
Egypt, the obelisks, which derive tlieir 
symbolic significance from the rays of the 
sun ; the Memnons, colossal statues which 
also represent the sun and his beneficent 
influence upon nature ; the sphinxes, 
which one finds in Egypt in prodigious 
numbers and of astonishing size, ranged 
in rows in the form of avenues. These 
monuments, of an imposing sculpture, are 
grouped in masses, surrounded by walls 
so as to form buildings. 

They present, in a striking manner, the 
twofold character indicated above : free 
from all positive design, they are, above 
all, symbols ; afterward, sculpture is con- 
founded with architecture. They are 
structures without roof, without doors, 
without aisles, frequently forests of col- 
ums where the eye loses itself. The eye 
passes over objects which are there for 
their own sake, designed only to strike the 
imagination by their colossal aspect and 
their enigmatic sense, not to serve as a 
dwelling for a god, and as a place of as- 
semblage for his worshippers. Their order 
and their disposition alone preserve for 
them an architectural character. You walk 
on into the midst of those human works, 
mute symbols which remind you of divine 
things ; your eyes are everywhere struck 
with the aspect of those forms and those 
extraordinary figures, of those walls be- 
sprinkled with hieroglyphics, books of 
stone, as it were, leaves of a mysterious 
book. Everything there is symbolically de- 
termined — the proportions, the distances, 
the number of columns, etc. The Egyp- 
tians, in particular, consecrated their lives 
to constructing and building these monu- 
ments, by instinct, as a swarm of bees 
builds its hive. This was the whole life of 
the people. It placed there all its thought, 
for it could no otherwise express it. 

Nevertheless, that architecture, in one 
point, by its chambers and its halls, its 
tombs, begins to approach the following 
class, which exhibits a more positive de- 
sign, and of which the type is a house. 
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A third rank marks the transition of 
symbolic to classic architecture. Archi- 
tecture already presents a character of 
utility, of conformity to an end. The 
monument has a precise design ; it serves 
for a particular use taken aside from the 
symbolic sense. It is a temple or a tomb. 
Such, in the-first place, is the subterranean 
architecture of the Indians, those vast ex- 
cavations which are also temples, species 
of subterranean cathedrals, the caverns of 
Mithra, likewise filled with symbolic sculp- 
ture. But this transition is better charac- 
terized by the double architecture, (subter- 
ranean and above ground) of the Egyp- 
tians, which is connected with their wor- 
ship of the dead. An individual being, who 
has his signiflcanco and his proper value ; 
the dead one, distinct from his habitation 
which serves him onlj for covering and 
shelter, resides in the interior. The most 
ancient of these tombs are the pyramids, 
species of crystals, envelopes of stone 
which enclose a kernel, an invisible being, 
and which serve for the preservation of the 
bodies. In this concealed dead one, resides 
the significance of the monument which is 
subordinate to him. 

Here, then. Architecture ceases to be in- 
dependent. It divides itself into two ele- 
ments — the end and the means ; it is the 
means, and it is subservient to an end. 
Further, sculpture separates itself from it, 
and obtains a distinct office — that of shap- 
ing the image within, and its accessories. 
Here appears clearly the special design of 
architecture, conformity to an end ; also 
it assumes inorganic and geometric forms, 
the abstract, mathematical form, which 
befits it in particular. The pyramid al- 
ready exhibits the design of a house, the 
rectangular form. 

(6) Classic architecture has a two-fold 
point of departure — symbolic architecture 
and necessity. The adaptation of parts to 
an end, in symbolic architecture, is acces- 
sory. In the house, on the contrary, all 
is controlled, from the first, by actual ne- 
cessity and convenience. Now classic 
architecture proceeds both from the one 
and from the other principle, from neces- 
sity and from art, from the useful and 
1 2 



from the beautiful, which it combines in 
the most perfect manner. Necessity pro- 
duces regular forms, right angles, plane 
surfaces. But the end is not simply the 
satisfaction of a physical necessity ; there 
is also an idea, a religious representation, 
a sacred image, which it has to shelter 
and surround, a worship, a religious cere- 
monial. The temple ought then, like the 
temple fashioned by sculpture, to spring 
from the creative imagination of the artist. 
There is necessary a dwelling for the god, 
fashioned by art and according to its laws. 
Thus, while falling under the law of 
conformity to an end, and ceasing to bo 
independent, architecture escapes from 
the useful and submits to the law of the 
beautiful; or rather, the beautiful and 
useful meet and combine themselves in the 
happiest manner. Symmetry, eurytbmy, 
organic forms the most graceful, the most 
rich, and the most varied, join themselves 
as ornaments to the architectural forms. 
The two points of view are united without 
being confounded, and form an harmoni- 
ous whole ; there will be, at the same time, 
a useful, convenient and beautiful archi- 
tecture. 

What best marks the transition to Greek 
architecture, is the appearance of the col- 
umn, which is its type. The column is a 
support. Therein is its useful and mechani- 
cal design ; it fulfils that design in the 
most simple and perfect manner, becau«3 
with it the power of support is reduced to 
its minimum of material means. From 
another side, in order to be adapted to its 
end and to beauty, it must give up its 
natural and primitive form. The beauti- 
ful column comes from a form borrowed 
from nature; but carved, shaped, it takes a 
regular and geometric configuration. In 
Egypt, human figures serve as columns; 
here they are replaced by caryatides. But 
the natural, primitive form is the tree, the 
trunk, the flexible stock, which bears its 
crown. Such, too, appears the Egyptian 
column ; columns are seen rising from the 
vegetable kingdom in the stalks of the 
lotus and other trees ; the base resembles 
an onion. The leaf shoots from the root, 
like that of a reed, and the -capital pre- 
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sents tbe appearance of a flower. The 
mathematical and regular form is absent. 
In the Qreek colamn, on the contrary, all 
is fashioned according to the mathematical 
laws of regularity and proportion. The 
beautiful column springs from a form bor- 
rowed from nature, but fashioned accord- 
ing to the artistic sense. 

Thus the characteristic of classic archi- 
tecture, as of architecture in general, is 
the union of beauty and utility. Its beauty 
consists in its regularity, and although it 
serves a foreign end, it constitutes a whole 
perfect in itself; it permits its essential 
aim to look forth in all its parts, and 
through the harmony of its relations, it 
transforms the useful into the beautiful. 

The character of classic architecture be- 
ing subordination to an end, it is that 
end which, without detriment to beauty, 
gives to the entire edifice its proper signifi- 
cation, and which becomes thus the prin- 
cipal regulator of all its parts ; as it im- 
presses itself on the whole, and determines 
its fundamental form. The i^first thing 
as to a work of this sort, then, is to know 
what is its purpose, its design. The gene- 
ral purpose of a Grecian temple is to hold 
the statue of a god. But in its exterior, 
the character of the temple relates to a 
different end, and its spirit is the life of 
the Greek people. 

Among the Greeks, open structures, col- 
onnades and porticoes, have as object the 
promenade in the open air, conversation, 
public life under a pure sky. Likewise 
the dwellings of private persons are insig- 
nificant. Among the Romans, on the con- 
trary, whose national architecture has a 
more positive end in utility, appears later 
the luxury of private houses, palaces, 
villas, theatres, circuses, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts and fountains. But the princi- 
pal edifice is that whose end is most re- 
mote from the wants of material life; it 
is the temple designed to serve as a shel- 
ter to a divine object, which already be- 
longs to the fine arts — to the statue of a 
god. 

Although devoted to a determinate end, 
this architecture is none the less free from 
it, in the sense, that it disengages itself 



from organic forms ; it is more free even 
than sculpture, which is obliged to repro- 
duce them ; it invents its plan, the general 
configuration, and it displays in external 
forms all the richness of the imagination ; 
it has no other laws than those of good 
taste and harmony; it labors without a 
direct model. Nevertheless, it works 
within a limited domain, that of mathe- 
matical figures, and it is subjected to the 
laws of mechanics. Here must be pre- 
served, first of all, the relations between 
the width, the length, the height of .the 
edifice ; the exact proportions of the col- 
umns according to their thickness, the 
weight to be supported, the intervals, the 
number of columns, the style, the sim- 
plicity of the ornaments. It is this which 
gives to the theory of this art, and in par- 
ticular of this form of architecture, the 
character of dryness and abstraction. But 
there dominates throughout, a natural 
eurythmy, which their perfectly accurate 
sense enabled the Greeks to find and fix 
as the measure and rnle of the beautiful. 
We will not follow the author in the de- 
scription which he gives of the particular 
characteristics of architectural forms ; we 
will omit also some other interesting de- 
tails upon building in wood or in stone as 
the primitive type, upon the relation of 
the different parts of the Greek^ temple. 
In here following Vitruvius, the author 
has been able to add some discriminating 
and judicious remarks. What he says, in 
particular, of the column, of its propor- 
tions and of its design, of the internal 
unity of the different parts and of their 
effects as a whole, adds to what is already 
known a philosophical explication which 
satisfies the reason. We remark, especial- 
ly, this passage, which sums up the gene- 
ral character of the Greek temple : " In 
general, the Greek temple presents an as- 
pect which satisfies the vision, and, so to 
speak, surfeits it. Nothing is very ele- 
vated, it is regularly extended in length 
and breadth. The eye finds itself allured 
by the sense of extent, while Gothic archi- 
tecture mounts even beyond measurement, 
and shoots upward to heaven. Besides, the 
ornaments are so managed that they do 
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not mar the general expression of sim- 
plicity. In this, the ancients observe the 
most beautiful moderation." 

The connection of their architecture 
with the genius, the spirit, and the life of 
the Greek people, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage : " In place of the spec- 
tacle of an assemblage united for a single 
end, all appears directed towards the ex- 
terior, and presents us the image of an 
animated promenade. There men who have 
leisure abandon themselves to conversa- 
tions without end, wherein rule gayety and 
serenity. The whole expression of such a 
temple remains truly simple and grand in 
itself, but it has at the same time an air 
of serenity, something open and graceful." 
This prepares and conducts us to another 
kind of architecture, which presents a 
striking contrast to the preceding Chris- 
tian or Gothic architecture. 

(c) We shall not further attempt to re- 
produce, even in its principal features, the 
description which Hegel gives, in some 
pages, of Romantic or Gothic architecture. 
The author has proposed to himself, as 
object, in the first place, to compare the 
two kinds of architecture, the Greek and 
the Christian, then to secure the apprehen- 
sion of the relation of this form of archi- 
tecture to the Christian idea. This is 
what, constitutes the peculiar interest of 
tbis remarkable sketch, which, by its vigor 
and severity of design, preserves its dis- 
tinctive merit when compared with all de- 
scriptions that have been made of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Gothic architecture, according to Hegel, 
unites, in the first place, the opposite char- 
acters of the two preceding kinds. Not- 
withstanding, this union does not consist 
in the simple fusion of the architectural 
forms of the East and of Greece. Here, 
still more than in the Greek temple, the 
house furnishes the fundamental type. An 
architectural edifice which is the house of 
God, shows itself perfectly in conformity 
with its design and adapted to worship ; 
but the monument is also there for its own 
sake, independent, absolute. Externally, 
the edifice ascends, shoots freely into the 
air. 



The conformity to the end, although it 
presents itself to the eyes, is therefore 
effaced, and leaves to the whole the appear- 
ance of an independent existence. The 
monument has a determinate sense, and 
shows it ; but, in its grand aspect and its 
sublime calm, it is lifted above all end in 
utility, to something infinite in itself. 

If we examine the relation of this archi- 
tecture to the inner spirit and the idea of 
Christian worship, we remark, in the first 
place, that the fundamental form i^ here 
the house wholly closed. Just as, in fact, 
the Christian spirit withdraws itself into 
the interior of the conscience, just so the 
church is an enclosure, sealed on all sides, 
the place of meditation and silence. " It 
is the place of the reflection of the soul 
into itself, which thus shuts itself up ma- 
terially in epace. On the other hand, if, 
in Christian meditation, the soul with- 
draws into itself, it is, at the same time, 
lifted above the finite, and this equally 
determines the character of the house 
of God. Architecture takes, then, for 
its independent signification, elevation 
towards the infinite, a character which 
it expresses by the proportions of its 
architectural forms." These two traits, 
depth of self-examination and elevation 
of the soul towards the infinite, explain 
completely the Gothic architecture and its 
principal forms. They furnish also the 
essential differences between Gothic and 
Greek architecture. 

The impression which the Christian 
church ought to produce in contrast with 
this open and serene aspect of the Greek 
temple, is, in the first place, the calmness 
of the soul which reflects into itself, then 
that of a sublime majesty which shoots 
beyond the confines of sense. Greek edi- 
fices extend horizontally; the' Christian 
church should lift itself from the ground 
and shoot into the air. 

The most striking characteristic which 
the house of God presents, in its whole 
and its parts, is, then, the free flight, the 
shooting in points formed either by broken 
arches or by right lines. In Greek archi- 
tecture, exact proportion between support 
and height is everywhere observed. Here, 
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on the contrary, the operation of support- 
ing and the disposition at a right angle — 
the most convenient for this end — disap- 
pears or is effaced. The walls and the 
column shoot without marked difference 
between what supports and what is sup- 
ported, and meet in an acute angle. Hence 



the acutft triangle and the ogee, which 
form the characteristic traits of Gothic 
architecture. 

We are not able to follow the author in 
the detailed explication of the different 
forms and the divers parts of the Gothic 
edifice, and of its total structure. 



THE METAPHYSICS OF MATERIALISM. 

By D. G. BwBTOK. 



Ubi tres physici, ibi diio alhei, — the 
proverb is something musty. Natural 
science is and always has been materialis- 
tic. The explanation is simple. There is as 
great antagonism between chemical re- 
search and metaphysical speculation, as 
there is between what 

*' Toutbful poets dre&m, 
Oq summer'i ere bj haunted stream," 

and book-keeping by double entry, and 
nothing is more customary than to deny 
what we do not understand. Of late years 
this scientific materialism has been making 
gigantic strides. Since the imposing fab- 
ric of the Hegelian philosophy proved but 
a house built on sands, the scales and me- 
tre have become our only gods. 

German}- — mystic, metaphysical Ger- 
many — strange to say, leads the van in 
this crusade against all faith and all ideal- 
ism. Vogt, the geologist, Moleschott, the 
physiologist, Virchow, the greatest of all 
living histologists, Biichner, Ticdemann, 
Reuchlin, Meldeg, and many others, not 
only hold these opinions, but.have left the 
seclusion of the laboratory and the clinic 
to enter the arena of polemics in their fa- 
vor. A^e do not mention the French and 
English advocates of " positive philoso- 
phy." Their name is Legion. 

It is not our design to enter at all at 
large into these view*, still less to dispute 
them, but merely to give the latest and 
most approved defence of s single point 
of their position, a point which we 
submit is the kernel of the whole con- 
troversy, and which we believe to be the 
very Achilles heel and crack in the armor 



of their panoply of argument — that is, 
the Theory of the Absolute. -Deinonstrate 
the possibility of the Absolute, and ma- 
terialism is impossible ;. disprove it, and 
all other philosophies are empty noth- 
ings, — vox 'et praterea nihil. Here, and 
only here, is materialism brought face 
to face with metaphysics ; here is the 
combat a I'oiitrance in which one or the 
other must perish. No one of its apostles 
has accepted the proffered glaive more 
heartily, and defended his position with 
more wary dexterity, than Moleschott, and 
it is mainly from his work, entitled Der 
Krdslavf des Lebens, that we illustrate 
the present metaphysics of materialism. 

Our first question is, What is the test ^f 
truth, what sanctions a law ? Until this 
is answered, all assertion is absurd, and 
until it is answered correctly, all philoso- 
phy is vain. The response of the natural- 
ist is : " The necessary sequence of cause 
• and effect is the prime law of the experi- 
mentalist — a law which he does not ask 
from revelation, but will find out for him- 
self by observation." The source of truth 
is sensation ; the uniform result of mani- 
ifold experience is a law. Here a double 
objection arises : first, that the term " a 
necessary sequence " presupposes a law, 
and begs the question at issue ; and, sec- 
ondly, that, this necessity unproved, such 
truth is nothing more than a probability, 
for it is impossible to be certain that our 
next experiment may not have quite a dif- 
ferent result. Either this is not the road 
to absolute truth, or absolute truth is un- 
attainable. The latter horn of the dilem- 
ma is at once accepted ; we neither know. 



